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By George B. Cleaves. 


Give me a taste of life! 
Not the tang of a seasoned wine; 
Not the drug of an unearned bread; 
Not the grape of an untilled vine. 
The life that is really life; 
That comes from no fount afar, 
But springs from the toil and strife, 
In the world of things as they are. 


Give me the whole of life! 
The joy, the hope, and the pain. 
The struggle whose end is strength, 
The loss that is infinite gain: 
Not the drought of a cloudless sky, 
Not the rust of a fruitless rest. 
Give me the sun and the storm. 
The calm and the white sea-crest. 


Give me the best of life! 
To live in the world with God. 
Where the seed that is sown and dies 
Lifts a harvest over the sod. 
Where beauty and truth are one, 
Where the right must have its way, 
Where the storm clouds part for stars, 
And the starlight heralds the day. 


Give me the lize of toil! 
The musie and mind to dare. 
No luxury’s lap for my head, 
No idly won wealth to share. 
Whether by pick or plane, 
Whether by tongue or pen, 





Let me not live in vain; 
Let me do a man’s work among men. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Mrs. Ethel Snowden expects to be 
in Boston from Sept. 3 to 16. We 


hear from all sides the warmest praise 
Her address is, Care 
West Séth New 


of her lectures. 
of Mrs. Aked, 2 
York City. 


St., 


Mrs. Truman C. White, 150 W. Utica 
St., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
Hospitality Committee of the National 
American annual meeting. Delegates 
and others intending to go to the Con- 


chairman of the 


vention in September, who wish to se- 
cure accommodations, will do well to 
write to her as early as possible to 
obtain addresses and prices of rooms. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, better 
known by her pen name of Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall, the author of “Aunt Jane 
of Kentucky,” contributed to last 
week’s Woman's Journal the article 
entitled “Woman Suffrage and Public 
Work,’ from which her signature was 
accidentally omitted. 








One day at the Chautauqua held at 
Venice, California, last month, was 
announced as the “Woman’s Organi- 
zation Day.” Under the direction of 
Mrs. Florence Collins-Porter, presi- 
dent 


of the 


Angeles District 


of Los 


| 





State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
several sessions were devoted to the 
various forms of women’s organized 
work. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
founder of the New England Women’s 
Club, was chairman of the session at 
which woman suffrage was presented. 
Mrs. Severance presided over a Sun- 
day afternoon commemoration service 
at which tributes were paid to pion- 
eers in the suffrage and other 
forms. 


re- 


Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg has 
been Parliament of 
Finland. 


re-elected to the 


’ The 
who 


17 
on 


members of the first Duma 
May 21 of this year 
serving in St, Vetersburg the 


tences of three months’ imprisonment 


began 


sen- 


imposed for signing the Viborg mani- 
last week. Most 
of them took advantige of their lei- 
sure for reading and study, and ex- 
pressed 


festo were released 


themselves 
their treatment. 


us satisfied with 


Sara I. Cashman, a _ fourteen-year- 
old Jewish girl, has made a remark- 
ably good dramatization of Mrs. Ame- 
lia E. Barr's novel, “A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” to be performed by the De- 
lancey History Club of New York City, 
of which Miss Cashman is a member. 
Miss Phillips, who is at the head of 
the English department of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, found it 
sary to make very few changes in the 
dramatized version, despite the youth 
of the author. This gifted had 
previously taken a prize for an origi- 
nal in the elub, and de- 
signed a very clever cover for the club 
serap-book. 


neces- 


girl] 


essiy also 


MRS. LOWELL AT POMONA 


GRANGE. 
Mrs. George F. Lowell, of Newton- 
ville, delegate to the recent Peace Con- 
gress, spoke August 20 at the Pomona 
Grange Field Day, at Charlton Centre, 


Mass. She said in part: 
“Women want to vote for the pro- 
tection of their homes and _ family. 


Women in the Grange study the con- 
ditions 


of our forests and are inter- 
ested to have them protected. Wom- 
en’s clubs all over the country have 


been appealing to the legislatures to 
have some action taken. Men have 
the power to see that it is done. But 
tthey have failed to do so, and women 
find, too, that their wishes are ignored 
because they represent a class that 
has no vote. Women need the ballot 
to help elect to the legislatures men 
who will change the economic condi- 
tions whereby the apples that you 
raise on your farms are allowed to rot 
on the ground because the freight 
charges are so great that it does not 
pay to ship them to Boston. There 
seem to be plenty of apples raised, 
yet people have to pay enormous prices 
for them in the city while trainloads 
rot upon the ground within a few 
miles of it. Market men tell us we 
may never expect to get beef any low- 


er because the facilities for raising 
and grazing cattle are growing less 
every year. However, when in Eng- 
land I found that we ate American 
beef. Is it just to the American peo- 
ple that we should pay such exorb- 


itant prices for beef when plenty can 
be shipped to another country? It is 
time that the voice of the people, of 
all the people, be heard on the ques- 
tion of tariff. 

“T believe in tariff when it is to pro- 
tect the many and not the few million- 
aires, as is illustrated by the price of 
coal. Were it not for the duty levied 
upon coal we could bring it from Nova 
Scotia and sell it to our people for a 
dollar less a ton than it costs for our 
American product. And there must be 
something materially wrong when, 
two vears ago, in the West, thousands 
of acres of wheat had to be burned 
for lack of harvesters, and when men 
in New York and Boston are suffer- 
ing for food while in Texas business 
was crippled for want of men to work. 


“To elevate social conditions we 
must educate our people. While the 
United States government continues 


to spend 63 per cent. of its revenue for 
battleships and army and navy, and 
interest on the war debt, what have 
we to hope for while this vast amount 
of money is expended annually for de- 
struction rather than for construe- 
tion, in order to settle some dispute 
between a few men. For no battleship 
was ever built for a toy or an orna- 
ment. They are built to kill off hu- 
manity. 

“Is it just to woman to withhold 
from her the ballot and allow the im- 





} that 





migrant, who comes to our country 
imbued with the ideas of a foreign 
land, to be entrusted with the ballot 
after a residence of five years? Our 
American boys have to wait twenty- 
one years. If this is a government “of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” why not add an expression of 
“all the people, not a few? 

Owing to industrial evolution wom- 
an is no longer responsible for the 
sanitary conditions under which the 
clothing for herself and her family is 
made, or for most of the food that she 
eats. Most of the clothing is made in 
factories and sweatshops, but woman 
has no voice in making the laws regu- 
lating sanitary conditions. Tubercu- 
losis is spreading over the United 
States at an alarming rate. Men have 
the power to have something done to 
stop this. Yet women’s clubs are ob- 
liged to take up the work which men 
neglect to do. 

It is for these reasons and many 
more that woman needs the ballot. If 
she and her family had been protect- 
ed by the laws men have made and 
are responsible for, they might have 
been satisfied; but she has been study- 
ing social and economic conditions and 
is appalled at the result. She has 
learned that all social reforms must be 
brought abeut by legislation; also that 
she appeals in vain to our legisla- 
tures, because they, as a class, feel 
that they must consider the wishes of 
the voters, and women are 
with idiots, the paupers and the crim- 
inals as to political rights. 

“If more women were 
on the school boards many changes 
would be brought about. As woman 
is the greatest sufferer from war no 
mother would vote for a man who 
wants national and international dif- 
ficulties settled by warfare, and chil- 
dren would not be given the impres- 
sion at school that the greatest nation 
is the one that has the largest navy 
and army. More time would be given 
to the results of intemperance, physi- 
cally and mentally, on humanity. 

“Do vou know who are the greatest 
enemies to the suffrage movement? 
They are those who are financially in- 
terested in the liquor traffic and in 
the great mills and mines where child 
labor is employed. Do you realize 
that over a million children between 
the ages of five and fourteen go to 
work every morning? Do you think 
that this would be allowed if mothers 
had a vote?” 


represented 





WOMEN’S LIFE IN URUGUAY. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Uraguay women take no part in pub- 
lic affairs, and are in no way inter- 
ested in politics. Perhaps it is because 
politics are so unsafe. Most of the 
revolutions find their source in per- 
sonal differences, and until women are 
ready to cope with pistols at the bal- 
lot box and duels on election days, they 
must be considered disqualified for full 
franchise. 


As there are few interests for 
women aside from home and_ social 
life, they naturally find themselves 


with considerable time on their hands. 
Much of this spent in profound 
meditation upon personal adornment, 
which becomes the great problem of 
human existence to them, and takes 
from life a large measure of usefulness 
and earnestness of purpose. They are 
very be.utiful, possessing an oriental 
type of charms. It is a great pity they 
wre not sitisfied with their style. but 
that, of course, is womanlike. Their 
idea of beauty is the blonde type and 
in order to effect it they are given to 
the excessive use of powder, so evident 
it may be detected by the merest 
glance. Their original beauty is often 
spoiled by coloring the hair the tints 
which belong to fair women. There 
are, of course, many exceptions where 
cultured women of good families 
would never attempt to improve on 
nature in that particular way. But 
with «all these little weaknesses the 
women are charming, lovable, and the 
very best of mothers and wives. 

I was so fortunate as to he a guest 
for a few days in a home of real na- 
tives of Uraguay, coming on both sides 
from very old families. They had the 
advantage of large means. The home 
life was simply ideal. The family con- 
sisted of a father, mother, two girls 
:nd three boys. I have never known 
in all my travels (and I have been a 
guest in thousands of homes) more 
charming relations between the mem- 
bers of a family. Their interests were 
common, the matter of one of the boys 
passing an examination in school was 
the concern of all during the trying 
days, and the delight of each when it 
was over. Nothing could better ex- 
press the ideil state of this home than 
to say that for the first time in my 
life, IT was miserably conscious of what 
I had missed in this world. Usually I 
draw a long breath of congratulation 
as I meditate upon all IT have escaped. 


is 


They read, studied, and played to- 
gether: where one member’ went, 
usually the entire family would be 
found. My good host was one of the 


leading business men of the Republic, 


classed | 








and his clever, gifted wife is easily the 
leading spirit in progress for women. 

Mrs. Arteaga has long been interest- 
el in the peace movement of the 
world, Her busy pen and brain have 
contributed much to the cause in the 
Republic. No wonder in a country 
where men and boys seem to be re- 
garded as proper prey for guns and 
bayonets, and where the flower of the 
youth of the land are in constant dan- 
ver of being called to arms at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and where any male 
member of the family may walk away 
never to return. Every motherly and 
womanly instinet cries out against 
this. During the last revolution in her 
country this lady translated into Span- 
ish that modern Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
“Lay Down Your Arms.” Hundreds 
of copies were printed and circulated 
through the higher-grade schools and, 
at the same time, sections of it ap- 
peared daily in the local papers. Hun- 
dreds of letters came to Mrs, Arteaga 
from lexnding citizens, expressing 
thanks and appreciation for the ser- 
vices she had thus rendered the coun- 
try. No doubt this did much to help 
bring about a general peace sentiment 
which seems to be growing in the pub- 
lic mind. 

Things are moving down this way. 
slowly, it is true. But, in time, woman 
will come into her own. <A certain 
heritage will be entered into by the on- 
coming generition. 


Jessie Ackerman, F.R.S.G.S. 





WOMEN !N THE CHURCHES. 


The election of Mrs. Lucy Rider 
Meyer, Miss Henrietts Bancroft, and 
Mrs. Margaret I). Moors as members of 
the General Deaconess Board, marks 
the first election of women to any 
office by the Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference. 


A new feature has been added this 
season to the Northfield Conference by 
Miss Beatrice Cadbury, of Birming- 
ham, Eng. The children of the town 
protested that although a dozen meet- 
ings a day were held for the grown- 
ups, they did not have any meetings at 
all. Miss Cadbury at once instituted a 
daily out-door service on Round Top 


for children, which is particularly 
adapted to their comprehension. Miss 
Cadbury is the daughter of the late 


Richard Cadbury, the millionaire cocoa 
manufacturer. She has held children’s 


meetings among her father’s em- 
ployees. 
The Presbyterian Chureh has 


adopted the plan of training women to 
serve »s deaconesses, which has proved 
to be so very successful in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal, the Lutheran, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. The 
first Presbyterian training school for 
deaconesses was established about a 
year ago by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, and now it is announced that 
a similar school is to be maintained by 
the Presbytery of Chicago. It Coes not 
yet appear that the women whe are 
trained in these insiitutions are to be 
regularly ordained, as are the dea- 
conesses in the other Churches named, 
although leaders say that there is no 
reason why they should not be publicly 
set apart for their work at a service 
in some church. In the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland deaconesses have 
been officially recognized for many 
years. 


FIVE PRINCESSES WHO WORK. 


The Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg, Gluckburg, believes that 
every woman shoulkl be competent to 
earn her own living if necessary, and 
each of his daughters has a certificate 
for trade or profession. The 
youngest, Princess Carolina Matilda, 
has just finished a course in typewrit- 
ing and stenography. Her eldest sis- 
ter. Victoria Adelaide. now the wife 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, was 
graduated a tew years ago from the 
Berlin Royal School of Cookery, and 
has received a diploma in all that per- 


some 


tains to the kitchen. Princess Alex- 
andra is a miniature painter. Vrin- 
cess Helena is a tinined nurse, anid 


l’rincess Adelaide is a kindergarten 
teacher. 


IS IT HYPOCRISY? 


Herald: Woman suffrage 
in Texas! No, not yet, nor for a thou- 
sand years. Not because they haven't 
the sense and would make intelligent 
suffragists, all right, but because we 
love them too highly te wish to see 
them vote. That is the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole thing. 

That is what we all say. But it has 
been noticed that we are not horri- 
fied by the sight of a woman mending 
and patching, nor do we view her with 
alarm on the handy side of the kitchen 
range. We are willing for her to do 
anything she can to help us, except to 
help us vote and hold offices. Perhaps 
we are hypocrites.—Galveston News, 


Fluvanna 


Texas. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife of the 
member of Parliament for Blackburn, 
is one of the lecturers at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., this month, taking for her 
subjects five topics connected with 
English government as seen by an 


English woman. 
Mrs. E. 
taken position 


Annie 
the 
of the Union Hospital 


Rothrock has just 
of superintendent 


in Fall River, 


Mass. She is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, and since’ her 
graduation has been an assistant su- 
perintendent of nurses at that insti- 
tution. 

Miss Winslow, an American lady 


resident in Tangier, Africa, has set up 
a hospital to care for suffering and ill- 
her by 
She is said to be doing 


treated animals brought to 


their owners. 
an amazing amount of good with a 
very small expenditure of money. 

of 


drawing- 


Madame de Yurkowitch Paris, 


France, has presided at a 


held to 
Vivisection. 


room meeting protest against 


the abuses of It was de- 
cided to support the National and In- 
ternational Union against vivisection 
and to get up a lecture and concert in 
its behalf. 


Mrs. Mary 8. Marot, chairman of the 
Home and School Visiting Committee 
of the Public 


proposes a fund with which to found a 


Education Association, 


bureau of school “visitors” who could 
look up the children and their parents 
at their homes and give valuable as- 


sistance in the teachers and the school. 

Mrs, 
lished 
Helena 
into a 


pub- 
of 


has been made 


Margaret Deland has 


a novel, “Tne Awakening 


Richie,” which 


for the blind 
Mr. 


who 


book by the au- 
William Wade of 
devoted his 


of 
having 


thor’s uncle, 
Pennsylvania, 
to 
nature, 

for the 


has 
several books 
ot 


ot 


leisure making 
them 
Helen 
Radcliffe. 


Sherwood, of 


this some 


been use KXeller 


While she was a student at 

Mrs. Ixate 
Toledo, O., 
known, 


Brownlee 


whose ;.itriotic verses are 


widely has written a stirring 


national song entitled “Freedom 


Triumphant.” It is dedicated to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and has 
the official the 
in Toledo. be 


children 


song for 


It 


been made 


encampment will 
the 


“Living 


sung who will form 


the 
the great gathering of 


by 
a feature of 
the Civil War 
Veteran and women. 

Mrs. Yorke 
editor of an interesting column in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. She notices 
a new publication entitled “Human 
Vivisection” as interesting but by no 

pleasant reading. The 
as Mrs. Stevenson calls the facts 


Flag,” as 
men 


Sarah Stevenson is the 


means “hor- 
rors,” 
detailed, ought to arouse the public, 
that 
mentation” 
the 
tion. 

Mrs. James B. Mecl<inney, 
grandmother, and whose husband was 
the In- 
about a 
Terre 
at- 


experi- 
to 
investiga- 


and so-called “scientific 


should be forced meet 


searchlight of honest 


who is a 
guard at 
died 
the 


She 


for many years a 


diana Reformatory, and 


vear ago, will teach in 


this 
State Normal 


Ilaute schools year 


tended the this sum- 


mer, and has been so successful in 


furbishing ner knowledge of years 


ago, when she was a successful school 
teacher, that she obtained an appoint- 
to 
when the school year begins. 
Miss Vannah, the 
Maine whose song 
bye Sweet Day” is known the world 
has decided Woking, 


Eng., making only occasional visits to 


ment teach, and will be on hand 


Kate talented 


composer, “Good- 


over, to live in 


For the many years 
and mother 
old home Gardiner 
Maine more sought 
The 


ad- 


this 
that 
kept 


country. 
Miss 
the 

no place 


Vannah her 


in there 
was in 
by musical and literary persons. 
death of Mrs. Vannah at a very 
vanced age broke up the home, and 
the beautiful 


to be 


house where so many 


songs have been composed is 


sold, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


During the past week the counsel 
for the Massachusetts remonstrants 
has sought, in the Boston dafly papers, 
to discredit the revent splendid ad- 
vances of woman suffrage both in this 
country and in Europe. He especially 
cites the increased adverse majorities 
recorded against it in Oregon during 
the past two years. From these he 
infers a retrogression in public senti- 
ment. But, on the contrary, when 
the facts are known, the increased 
negative vote only indicates organiza- 
tion and money used because 
found necessary in order to defeat it. 
I have before me as I write a confiden- 
tial circular mailed personally by the 
Wholesale Brewers’ and Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State to every 
owner of a saloon, bar-room, or drug 
store in Oregon, stating that fifty 
thousand negative votes pledged in ad- 
vance would be absolutely necessary 
to prevent the adoption of the woman 
suffrage amendment. This secret cir- 
cular instructed each of the two thou- 
sand retailers to “secure at once five 
employees, 


freely 


such pledges from his 
grocer, butcher, laundryman and every 
other person to whom he has access.” 
With it was enclosed an addressed 
postal card, marked and numbered to 
compliance to the manager’s 
business headquarters in Portland. 
These two thousand retailers, it must 
be remembered, are customers of the 
Wholesale Association dependent upon 
it for credit and supplies, who cannot 
with impunity incur its displeasure. 
The liquor dealers also made a “deal” 
with the machine workers of the 
dominant party in Pertland to use its 
utmost effort to defeat the amendment 
at the polls in return for a large cash 
campaign fund. 
commercial 
it, in 


report 


contribution to its 
Moreover, railroads 
corporations lined up 
instructing 


and 
against 
some cases employees to 
work against it. 

The suffragists of Oregon this year 
had little outside help. Without sys- 
*ematic organization or money to 
pring out their widely scattered vote, 
the wonder is that the adverse ma- 
jority was not greater. So far from the 
affirmative vote falling off, it has 
shown a great increase in 1906 and no 
substantial diminution in 1908. Wom- 
an suffrage has been submitted four 
1SS4 it polled 
1900 it 


times in Oregon. In 
11,2253 affirmative 


polled 26,265; in 1906 it polled 56,992; 


votes; in 


in 1908 it polled 36,858. Next time 
Oregon suffragists reasonably antici- 
pate a victory. H. B. B. 


TURKISH WOMEN DISCARD VEILS 





The part that Turkish women are 
taking in the movement for freedom is 
told by a London newspaper cor- 
respondent at Monastir. The New 
York Sun of August 15, says: 

A correspondent of the Express at 
Monastir sends an interesting account 
of how Turkish women helped in the 
transformation of Turkey into a con- 
stitutional State. They were employed 
by the Young Turk party to do work 
which it was often very difficult if not 
impossible for men to do, The cor- 
respondent says he was impressed by 
the ambition of Turkish women at 
Monastir to obtain freedom. It was 
less astonishing at Salonica and Con- 
stantinople, where there is a large 
foreign element, yet it was noticed 
that in the former place «a woman of 
distinction, the wife of a Young Turk 
officer, appeared on the streets un- 
veiled and carrying a banner the day 
the constitution was proclaimed, In- 


stead of being criticised she was 
greeted with applause and her hus- 
band’s comrades publicly kissed her 
hands. 

The women have not gone so far in 
Monastir, yet the correspondent says 
he actually was introduced into the 
harem of a rich merchant, an adher- 
ent of the Young Turk party He 
found his host's wife and sisters un- 
veiled and wearing European dress. 


They conversed in French easily, dis- 
cussing the political questions of the 


day. All had helped in the conspiracy 











or, as they said, in “the preliminary 
work.” They told how many women, 
immune from molestation, had trav- 
elled to and fro with important mes- 
sages for the men. As proof of the 
keenness of Turkish women it was re- 
lated that some of these Monastir 
folks had of late years dispensed with 
servants, working themselves in order 
to parry spies. Some had worn black 
until the constitution was proclaimed. 
Then they dressed in white. 
H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AFRICA, 


IN SOUTH 





The woman suffrage question is com- 
ing to the front in all parts of the 
civilized world. At Cape Town, the 
other day, a crowded meeting in Met- 
ropolitan Hall listened to an address 
on the subject by Miss Emily Hob- 
house, the intelligent and generous 
English woman who has been so 
earnest a friend of the Boers. 

Miss Hobhouse was mobbed for the 
advocacy of the Boer cause in Eng- 
land during the war. She visited the 
concentration camps, went back to 
England and published a graphic ac- 
count of the sufferings of the Boer 
women and children. When she re- 
turned to South Africa she was forci- 
bly prevented by the British from 
landing. Later she was allowed to 
go there to administer the relief funds 
that she had been instrumental in 
raising. She “trekked” with ox teams 
through the devastated country dis- 
tributing grain and farming tools to 
the destitute but still plucky farmers. 
Afterwards she devoted herself to in- 
troducing spinning and weaving as 
home industries among the Boer wom- 
en and girls. Great quantities of mag- 
nificent wool were raised in the coun- 
try, but it had all been sent abroad 
to be made up. Miss Hobhouse had 
the Boer women taught to make it 
into cloth, and secured aid for the 
work from all over Europe, as well 
as some from America. The Swiss 
contributed hundreds of their ances- 
tral spinning wheels which had gone 
out of use. These infant industries 
started by Miss Hobhouse finally be- 
came so successful that they have 
been taken over by the government. 

Miss Hobhouse is naturally much 
beloved by the Boers. The South Afri- 
can News says: 

“The Metropolitan Hall was filled to 
overflowing last night to hear an ad- 
dress by Miss Hobhouse on the en- 
franchisement of women, delivered un- 
der the auspices of the Women's En- 
franchisement League. 

“Mrs. Julia Solly, who had been 
prominent in the South African move- 
ment against the State regulation of 
vice, presided, and among those pres- 
ent were Mr. Sauer (Commissioner of 
Public Works), the Rev. R. Balmforth, 
Mr. H. Liberman (Deputy Mayor of 
Cape Town), and several members of 
Parliament. 

“Miss Hobhouse sketched the history 
of the movement in England from the 
time when one Mary Smith, of Stan- 
more, in Yorkshire, presented the first 
petition in 1832. She outlined the re- 
cent rapid growth of the cause in 
many different countries, and said: 

“This is an international movement, 
and women are joining hands all over 
the world. Greetings pass from one 
country to another. This bond be- 
tween women of the civilized world 
has more promise in the future of 
international peace than the arma- 
ments and ships on which men are 
spending money in the hope that an 
armed neutrality will bring about the 
peace of the world. In this universal 
movement should South Africa be left 
behind?” 

Miss Hobhouse reviewed and an- 
swered the objections, which seem to 
be much the same all the world over. 
For instance: 

It was said that women had no po- 
litical knowledge, but they could learn. 
Hitherto they had had no particular 
reason for having such knowledge and 
had therefore not turned their atten- 
tion to it, but if the Kaffir without 
educational advantages could learn, so 
could women. 

Miss Hobhouse appealed for the en- 
franchisement of women in South 
‘Africa before those problems deep- 
ened which had made the position so 
difficult to deal with in other parts of 
the world. 

The natural weapon women had to 
secure their end was importunity. The 
women in Britain had made their 
movement a vital and living one, and 
had brought it before the world by 
their active methods. They had en- 
listed the support of men, and quite 
recently there had been founded a 
men’s league for the enfranchisement 
of women, and many of the most 
prominent men had joined to bring 
about the dawn of better things. 


Miss Hobhouse was heartily an- 
plauded at the conclusion of her ad- 
dress. 


Letter From Olive Schreiner. 
Olive Schrenier sent to the meeting 
the following letter: 

Dear Miss Hobhouse.—I regret that 
I cannot be with vou on the 2nd. 

The time is a very important one 
because it is greatly to be desired that 





| dent, 


(as in Australia) with the federation 
of the different South African States 
should go the recognition of woman’s 
citizenship and her duty towards the 
nation. 

The male members of our society 
who have in the past alone been en- 
trusted with the duty of shaping laws 
and public institutions, have in South 
Africa often shown a sanity and 
breadth of insight not always shown 
by those of other countries. 

In the non-sexual basis of our uni- 
versity regulations we have the 
noblest example of this. This consti- 
tution recognizes that the benefits of 
the highest intellectual culture are as 
unwisely denied on the score of sex 
as of race, and that sound health de- 
mands that their enjoyment should 
depend entirely on the desire and abil- 
ity of the individual citizen to make 
use of them. In the splendid use 
many of our younger women are now 
making of thosetadvantages we have 
as a society the reward of the breadth 
and foresight shown by certain of our 
men in the past, and we have no need 
to fear that in the future South Afri- 
can men will be found falling behind 
those of other nations in the path of 
progressive and enlightened social de- 
velopment. 

I have never regarded the desire 
(now as widespread as civilization it- 
self) that woman should take her 
share in the duties and labors of the 
national life as in any sense a move- 
ment of the sexes against each other, 
but rather as a great integrative move- 
ment of the sexes towards each other. 

How deeply this movement is the ex- 
pression of great social need felt 
equally by man and woman, is shown 
in our country by that large body of 
its most intelligent and advanced 
men, who not only stand shoulder to 
shoulder with woman in her struggle 
for this reform, but who have indeed 
often been leaders. 

There have been within the last few 
weeks councils held by certain of our 
men, seeking to forward what they 
hope will ultimately be a federation 
of our different States. 

We here today are met in an en- 
deavor to forward an even deeper and 
wider measure of reform—the federa- 
tion of the sexes. 

I believe they will ultimately suc- 
ceed—I know we will. 

Yours ever, 
Olive Schreiner. 

The following resolution, moved by 
Dr. Greer, M. L. A., and seconded by 
Mrs. Allan Davidson, was carried: 

“That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the best interests of this country 
would be secured by admitting women 
to citizenship on the same terms as 
it is or may be granted to men.” 

It will be remembered that, when 
the government of the South African 
Republics was remodeled by Great 
Britain after the war, the Boers asked 
that representation might be 
upon population (including women), 
as it is in the United States. The 
women in South Africa are mostly 
Boers, and this would have given the 
Boer districts larger representation. 
For this reason the Boers wanted it, 
and for the same reason England re- 
fused it. The Boers then petitioned 
for woman suffrage. They thought a 
Boer farmer with a wife and half a 
dozen daughters ought to count for 
more on election day than a miner or 
speculator who comes to South Africa 
merely as a adventurer. 
This and 
representation was based strictly on 
the number of adult males. But soon- 
er or later the Boer women will surely 
be enfranchised, as well as the women 
of the rest of the world. 


based 


transient 


request was also refused, 


A. S. B. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mile. Blanche Azoulay, who is the 
first woman to be called to the bar of 
Algiers, has just taken the oath in the 
Court of Appeal. For the oceas’on, the 
counsel of bar organized an elaborate 

The 
when 


barristers were all 


batonnier—the 


ceremony. 
present the 
leader of the bar in the Irench courts 
—offered a welcome to the twentieth 
century Portia on behalf of the pro- 
fession. The president of the 
also welcomed Mile. Azoulay and the 
barristers extended cordial hospitality. 


court 


By invitation, Mlle. Rieder, a prospec- 
tive barrister, was present. She has 
just off the first prize at the 
general examinations of the students 
at the law schools of Algiers. 

candidates for 


carried 


Young the 
legal profession find various ways for 
working their way through. Miss Ada 
Cartwright, a justice of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, has opened 


women 


daughter of 


an office in Chicago as court reporter 
and notary, while she waits to get her 
the She 
education in matters legal 


degree at university. began 


her when 
she learned stenography, just to help 
his office. She showed 


that he 


her father in 


such proficiency idvised her 


to become a lawyer. Another law stu- 


Miss Louise Dean, adds to her 





income during the summer by serving 
as a waitress in an exclusive hotel. 
One of the fashionable guests at leav- 
ing offered the efficient waitress a $5 
bill. It was declined. “I can't take 
it,” said Miss Dean. “I hope you are 
not offended, but the hotel pays me. | 
am against the custom of tipping and 
I cannot accept it.” Miss Dean con- 
siders that it is not “menial” to work, 
but it is “menial” to receive a tip. A 
logical distinction that does her credit. 
F. M, A. 





WOMEN IN ATHLETICS. 





The popular depreciated estimate of 
women’s natural athletic ability has 
had two interesting practical refuta- 
tions during the past fortnight. A 
young woman has come more nearly 
than any man has ever done to swim- 
ming from Castle Island to Boston 
Lower Light, and she only failed by 
having to meet a strong incoming 
tide when within half a mile of her 
destination. Ability to swim ten 
miles within twelve hours’ without 
rest or intermission is a feat which 
probably could not be equaled by any 
man in the entire city of Boston. Nor 
is this the only instance. Among the 
swimmers who are to try to cross the 
British channel this summer are two 
women, ome of them ‘Miss Marthe 
Robert, who holds all Swiss records, 
the other Miss Lily Smith, who has 
a record of 20 miles in the sea in sev- 
en hours. 

With another woman 
25,000 feet up a mountain, the men 
will certainly have to look to their 
laurels. Miss Peck has safely re- 
turned from her perilous feat, after 
having been given up for lost for two 
days. Had not one of her male as- 
sistants succumbed to the fatigue and 
rarified atmosphere it is not impos- 
sible that she would have succeeded 
in reaching the summit. As it is, Miss 
Peck has climbed higher than any 
man has ever succeeded in doing on 
the American continent. Women’s 
ordinary inferiority to men in mus- 
cular development is mainly due to 
their disadvantages of dress, habits 
and occupations. H. B. B. 


climbing 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN TEXAS. 





It is gratifying to learn from “The 
Passing Show” of San Antonio, a pro- 
gressive weekly edited and published 
by women, that for the last ten years 
or more women have been admitted to 
the medical school of the University 
of Texas, at Galveston, on equal terms 
with men. There were nine women 
students in medicine last year, and five 
in pharmacy. The women are accord- 
ed full recognition, and are required to 
take the same courses of study as do 
the men and to meet the same demand 
for thorough work. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. George W. Brackenridge 
of San Antonio, eight scholarships of 
$200 a year are open to women quali- 
fied to enter the medical school of the 
University. Mr. Brackenridge built 
Hall ago 
for the exclusive the women 
medical students. It is a handsome 
brick building, with modern improve- 


University some ten years 


use of 


ments and it provides all the comforts 


of home. Rooms, including light, heat 
and attendance, may be had in this 
pleasant home for S$) per month. 


Boarding, on the co-operative plan, has 
not exceeded a cost of $11 per month 
during the past This remark- 
ably low figure is due to the excellent 
business management of the superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Callie Chaw. 

The University of Texas is co-edu- 
cational throughout. One of its women 
graduates in medicine, Dr. Charlotte 
Schaefer is on its faculty as profes- 
histology, biology. and embry- 


year. 


sor of 
ology. 

Women physicians who are properly 
equipped are doing well in Texas, says 
“They usually 
childrens’ 


“The Vassing Show.” 
spec‘alize in women’s and 
disenses or pathology, but there is at 
least one woman in the State who is 
a successful eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist, and another in nervous and 
mental diseases.” 

At Galveston the two leading patho- 
logists are women, Dr. Martha Wood, 
o. a an 
College, 
Haliday, 
has established a sanitarium in 


Philadelphia. 
one of the University gradu- 
ates, 
Austin, 
pathologist in the hospital at Temple 


and another, Dr. Porter, is 





who have been asking in vain for ad- 
mission to the medical department of 
Tulane University, and who are de- 
barred from the membership in medi- 
cal associations of New Orleans and 
of the State, might find it an advan- 
tage to emigrate to Texas. 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CAUSE IS MAN’S. 


Most persons accept as true the 
statement by Tennyson, “The woman's 
cause is man’s; they rise or sink to- 
gether, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or 
free.’ Suffragists, therefore, deem it 
simply necessary to show that wom- 
an’s cause would be advanced by her 
enfranchisement since, if this can be 
proved, it follows that the measure 
would benefit men. 

Unfortunately, the cause of woman’s 
rights, so-called, has been largely con- 
cerned with woman’s wrongs, and in 
the effort to right these wrongs, it has 
been impossible to avoid a se-ming an- 
tagonism towards men. 


However, with the partial attain- 
ment of much which women strove for 
in the early days, such as the equaliza- 
tion of the property rights of husband 
and wife, the higher education of 
women, the enlargement of the sphere 
of their industrial activities, and so on, 
the movement to obtain enfranchise- 
ment has assumed a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect. 

We now more often than otherwise 
hear the reform urged as a method of 
securing co-operation between men and 
women who are working for the moral 
elevation of society, and as a means 
of rendering the influence of women in 
public affairs more effective. It is also 
claimed that woman suffrage would 
strengthen the bond between husband 
and wife by adding one more common 
interest, and that it would increase 
woman’s general intelligence by en- 
larging her outlook and imposing re- 
sponsibility in important affairs of 
government, thus making her a more 
intelligent companion to her husband. 
Furthermore, it is held that the re- 
moval of the stigma of political dis- 
ability would strengthen a mother’s 
hold upon her sons, and that she 
would be letter qualified to inculcate 
high standards of public integrity. 

Surely, if such aims are the ones now 
sought, it is inconceivable that their 
attainment would not benefit the male 
citizen, if he be a worthy one. But the 
habit of thinking otherwise is so fixed 
that it is hard to convince men that 
the ballot in the hands of women 
would not be fraught with danger to 
their interests, and to this apprehen- 


sion may be attributed the rancor 
which many men show’ towards 
women who by unusually energetic 
action are directing attention to 
woman suffrage to an unprecedented 
degree. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, a 


body of suffragists in New York, learn- 
ing that they could not hold an open- 
air meeting without a permit, marched 
decorously to a hall and held their 
meeting indoors. Their numbers and 
the unusual character of the parade ex- 
cited much comment, and the news- 
papers all over the country condemned 
them severely. The most that could 
fairly be said of these women was that 
such conduct was unconventional, it 
being granted that their motive was to 
call attention to a reform which they 
believed vital to their interests and to 
the general welfare. 


On the other hand, the papers report 
that an organization of men recently 
paraded the streets of a large city 
“clad in Dutch costumes, dancing 
sailor hornpipes and riding sober-faced 
donkeys,” all of which passed without 
censure, as indeed so harmless a pro- 
ceeding should have, but one is prone 
to ask, ought the New York women to 
have arrayed themselves grotesquely, 
mounted “sober-faced donkeys.” and 
been accompanied by a camel or elk in 
order to escape criticism? 

Seriously, suffragists believe that a 
dispassionate consideration of this 
question in its present aspects would 


and Dr. Ethel Lyon, Women’s | lead to the conclusion that although 
Dr. Margaret | designed 


primarily to confer upon 


women the power and dignity which 
attaches to self-government, yet 


woman. suffrage would accomplish 


much more than this, and that it is a 


Texas. A third, Dr. Ada B. Halbert, of | beneficent measure from which right- 


W:ivo, took her degree last June. 


The medical women of 


Louisiana | 


j minded men would be great gainers 


Esther Frances Boland. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED TEACHER. 





A highly-educated young German 
lady, a niece of Max Muller, lately se- 
cured a position for a friend, through 
a notice in the Woman’s Journal. She 
asks us to now mention the qualifica- 
tions of another friend who wants a 
situation, and of whom she writes as 
follows: 


“Having been taught English by. her 
myself, I know whereof I speak in 
saying she is a splendid teacher, and 
anybody who prefers experience to 
youth in the choice of a companion for 
her children could do no better than 
to secure her. As she does not care 
for a large salary so much as for a 
good home, she ought to have chances, 
if only the right people could be dis- 
covered. She would be very valuable, 
either as a finishing governess in a 
family, or as a teacher in a boarding 
school for girls. 

“She is an English scholar of Ox- 
ford training, can teach French, Ger- 
man, Literature, and Art (in all its 
branches, including china painting, 
etc.) She can help at women’s clubs, 
get up any kind of subject, or le‘ture 
herself, for she is not only a scholar 
but also a traveler of wide experience 
in Europe and India. In elo-ution she 
was taught by King Edward's trainer. 
with the benefit of the criticism of Sir 
Henry Irving. and she is an exception- 
ally good reader of Shakespeare, can 
teach stage managing, operettas and 
the posing, teach phrasing and deep 
breathing, proper articulation in sing- 
ing or speaking, etc.. 

“She is versatile enough to be use- 
ful in any place, but her age stands 
in her way in this country, where the 
majority think that one is an old man 
or woman after forty.” 

Address Miss Clara Town Smith, 
Care Mrs, Charles Watts, Edgeworth, 
Pa. 





BROTHERHOOD. 





“The world needs nothing so much 
as brotherhood: Not of one kind only, 
but of all kinds—racial, national, so- 
cial, industrial, retigious, brotherhood 
between all classes—the spirit 
brotherhood to pervaie all life! 

“The world has money enough, 
wealth enough; there is want and suf- 
fering only because there is not broth- 
erhood. 

“There would be no East End of 
London, with its wretched White- 
chapel district, if there were brother- 
hood, If there were’ brotherhood 
there would be no procession of tens of 
thousands of men and women parading 
the streets of London and New York, 
saying, “We have coal and 
bread; for God’s sake give us work.” 
If there were brotherhood there would 
be none of the terrible slums that now 
confront us in almost every great city 
of the world; nine-tenths of our jails 
and prisons and criminal courts would 
pass away. W 

“If there were industrial brother- 
hood, brotherhood between capital and 
labor, between employer and employee, 
strikes which occur so often, and 
which every nation is coming so much 
to fear, would not pe known.” 


“God, what a world! If men in street 
and mart.” 

lelt that same kinship of the human 
heart 

Which makes them. 
flame and flood, 

Rise to the meaning of true brother- 
hood!” 

“If there had been religious brother- 


hood in Russia there would have been 
ho massacres of Jews. If there had 
been social and political brotherhood 
in the same great empire, instead of 
tyranny of class over class, tae assas- 
sinations of the past score of years 
would not have occurred, and the 
throne of the czar would not now be 
resting on the crater of a volcano lia- 
ble at any moment to burst into erup- 
tion. 

“If there were brotherhood between 
nations, bloody battlefields would dis- 
appear and there would be peace in all 
lands. 

“The finest dream that ever rose on 
the prophetic vision of humanity is the 


of 


no no 


in the face of 


dream of brotherhood. Human 
brotherhood means the ‘“common- 
wealth of man,” the “kingdom of 


heaven” coming to 
tion on the earth. 
“Alas, how much sweet life is lost— 


practical realiza- 


How much is black and bitter with the 
frost, 

That might be sweet with the sweet 
sun, 

If men could only know that they are 
one! 

But it will rise, Love’s hero world, at 
last! 


I see the arches of the Pit depart, 
The Greeds, the Fears, the Hates, 
The carnal wild-haired Fates 

That sunder, bruise and mar. 

The crest and crowning of all good. 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood! 


| Blind creeds and kings have had their 
day. 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led te build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran: 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way 
for man.” 
So says J. T. Sunderland of Hart- 


ford, Conn. in “Unity.” Equally 
needed is “Sisterhood”—racial, natu- 
ral, social, industrial, sexual, political 
and religious. When sisterhood is 
fully developed there will be no social 
evil; no destitute and deserted mothers 
struggling to feed and clothe father- 
less children; no saloons robbing the 
poor of their scanty earnings; no 
crowded tenements aud stifling slums. 
Children will no longer find their only 
playgrounds in the streets; their only 
associates in the gutters, their only 
contact with civilization during the 
brief hours of attendance in the 
schools. When men and women are 
banded together for mutual help the 
problem of national peace and pros- 
perity will be solved. Woman suffrage 
will be a long step in that dire’tion. 
H. B. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Wisconsin. 





The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will be held in Madison, in 
the Senate Chamber, on Monday, Sept. 
28, at 12 o’clock, and will continue 
through Wednesday. The time will be 
devoted to plans of work, reports, elec- 
tion of officers and other business. 

All are invited to attend, whether 
members of any suffrage society or 
not, and all branches of the Wisconsin 
W.S. A., all committees of correspond- 
ence or clubs of woman suffragists are 
requested to send delegates and re- 


ports. 
In view of the convening of the 
State Legislature next winter, the 


series of suffrage meetings between 
now and January 1st, in any place that 
would like to have a suffrage lecture 
or a two days’ meeting should be 
heard from. Please address Mrs. 
Blanche Ostrander, Richland Center, 
mentioning the time most agreeable. 
The terms will be suited to the needs 
of the place. 








Oklahoma. 
The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa W. 8S. A., was held last week. 


It occupied two days, and was inter- 
esting and enthusiastic. The _ presi- 
dent, Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, reviewed 
the work of the Association during 
the past year, and outlined the neces- 
sary plans for the coming winter. 
Much will devolve on the Legislative 
Committee, and this must be done at 
Guthrie. The pledging campaign 
among the aspirants for the next State 
Legislature has beea very encourag- 


ing. 
Until the official returns from the 
primary elections sre declared, it is 


impossible to know how many of our 
friends have been nominated, bui 
enough are reasonably sure to lead us 
to hope that there wili be no doubt of 
securing a referendum from the Legis- 
lature on the question of woman suf- 
frage. 

The following is a copy of the circu- 
lar letter sent to every candidate: 

“Dear Sir: The policy of the Okla- 
homa W. S. A. is to ascertain the sen- 
timents of the legislative candidates 
on the question of the ballot for 
woman. We shall use the influence of 
our organization in the respective dis- 
tricts in behalf of the candidates who 
believe that the principles of human 
liberty include both men and women. 
“We have champions in all the poli- 
tical parties, and we are absolutely 
Non-partisan in our efforts to secure 
the election of men to office irrespe:- 
tive of their party affiliations, who 
will represent the whole people, and 
by the term ‘people’ we mean men and 
women. 
“There is no argument for the po- 
litical, industrial and social freedom 
of men that does not apply with equal 
force to women. If you believe that, 
as human beings, women have a claim 
to equal opportunity to make an hon- 
est living; and under the stress of 
modern industrialism one woman out 
of every five must be a wage-eurner; 
that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, and women must contrib- 
ute their taxes to the support of the 
government and the pay of office- 
holders; that our government rests on 
the consent of the governed, and 
women are governed; if you believe 
these maxims are true, then women 
have a clear title to voice their 
opinions equally with men. 
“Will you kindly declare your posi- 
tion on the following question: If 
elected, would you support a bill in 
the Legislature providing for the 
referendum for a constitutional 
nmendment gianting full suffrage to 
women, upon the same terms upon 
which it is now given to men? 
“We hope tor a short statement ex- 
pressing your views, and trust we may 
receive a reply before July 106, as we 
expect to begin our work immediately. 
“A failure to reply will be inter- 
preted that you are opposed to our 
cause of woman's suffrage. 





Come, clear the way, then, clear th: 


way: 


“Cordially yours, 


The officers elected to serve during 
the next year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, Marlow; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. C. 8. Feu- 
quay, Chandler; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. N. M. Carter, Guthrie; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Julia L. Wood- 
worth, Oklahoma City; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Julia Dunham, Okla- 
homa City; Treasurer, Mrs. Adelia C. 
Stephens, Oklahoma City; Auditors, 
Mrs, Almira Straughen, Chandler; Mrs. 
Ida Wood Norvelle, Wynnewood. 

Legislative Committee, Miss Mar- 
garet Rees, Guthrie; Mrs. Adelia C. 
Stephens, Oklahoma City: Mrs. A. E. 
Lane, Hennessy; Mrs. M. A. Morri- 
son, Cleveland. 

Resolutions Committee, Dr. Ruth A. 
Gay, Oklahoma City: Dr. Winnie M. 
Sanger, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. A. 
Harris, Chickasha; Mrs. J. W. Feu- 
quay, Chandler. 

Mrs. Biggers was voted a life mem- 
bership in the National Association, 
in recognition of her valuable and un- 
selfish services, rendered by pen as 
well as by personal work. 

The delegates to the National Con- 
vention are: Mrs. Ida TPorter-Boyer, 
member Executive Committee: Mrs. J. 
IL. Woodworth, Mrs. Anna Laskey, 
Mrs. A. C, Stephens. Mrs. Julia Dun- 
ham, Miss Elizabeth C. O’Donnell, 
Mrs. J. W. Feuquay, Mrs. Minnie Kk. 
Bailey, Mrs. Ida Wood Norvelle, Mrs. 
J. P. Hargis. 

Resolutions were adopted as fo!lows: 

Whereas, The State lederation of 
Labor of Oklahoma, at its State Con- 


vention held at Ardmore, endorsed 
woman suffrage, and pledged its sup- 
port to those candidates who were 


favorable to woman suffrage, 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma W. S. 
A. expresses its appreciation for the 
in sustaining the increasing sentiment 
favoring equal suffrage. 

Resolved, That we record our cen- 
sure and disapproval of the lack of 
courtesy and respect accorded to the 
representatives of this Association by 
William H. Murray during the Con- 
stitutional Conventicn. 

Resolved, That we pledge our sup- 
port to the political candidates who 
have declared in favor of woman suf- 


frage, irrespective of their party 
aftiliations. 
Resolved, That we extend to the 


National Association a vote of thanks 
for the work done in our State by Mrs. 
Boyer, and hope the work may be con- 
tinued until after the next Legislature. 

Resolved, That we _ tender our 
thanks to the press of Oklahoma for 
the generous amount of space, and the 








fair treatment of our reports and 
arguments. 

Oregon. 
Undaunted by four defeats, the 


courageous women of Oregon are cir- 
culating petitions under the initiative 
and referendum law to have a woman 
suffrage amendment submitted for the 
fifth time. As the State does not seem 
ripe yet for general woman suffrage, 
they are now asking for the ballot for 
women who pay taxes, and the peti- 
tions for this are being signed with 
a readiness and enthusiasm that sur- 
prise the canvassers. Miss Myrtle E. 
Pease writes: 

“Many men object to straight suf- 
frage, but not to tax suffrage. This 
is evidenced by our wonderful success 
in getting signatures to our petition. 
In less than a month we have ob- 
tained almost 10,000 signatures. In 32 
hours I obtained 720, and found only 
nine men who objected to our posi- 
tion,” 

In a private letter Miss Pease adds: 

“Yesterday I worked among the 
Finns. I struck a boarding-house, and 
when the 120 men knew what I want- 
ed, they set up a cheer, and all who 
were legal voters signed. ‘We want 
to live in a country as free as Fin- 
land! was their cry. I almost cried 
to see the way those big, rough, hardy 
men enthused over it. The landlord 
and his wife set out a big square meal 
of the best, rand had me eit with them. 
I was treated to the best all day, by 
both men and women.” 


above pledge, as being of great value | 


or blind or under fourteen as inca- 
pables. But paranthetically it might 
not be amiss to say they were perfect- 
ly responsible to serve as financial 
security. Heretofore in the event of 
such legal witnessing being necessary, 
with these splendid women present, 
all of whom have done and are do- 
ing civic services of the highest or- 
der, they would have been obliged to 
go out on the street, if two males 
were not at hand, and call in any 
male over fourteen years, though not 
able ta read or write, and his X be- 
came more valuable in the sight of 
the law than did the signature, let us 
say, by illustration, cf such a citizen 
as Sophie B. Wright. 

“But the anomaly in this situation 
has been the total indifference with 
which the great mass of Louisiana 
women submitted to such an injus- 
tice: the peculiar sense of humor 
which lead them to smile when the 
situation was called to their atten- 
tion. No doubt the coming genera- 
tion of young people who will grow 
up accepting as a matter of course 
that an intelligent woman’s signature 
is quite as valuable as the mark of an 
ignorant man to validate a legal tes- 
tament, will marvel that any -other 
other consideration could have ever 
existed. 

“This will be the way with women’s 
voting rights. One of these fine days, 
sooner, maybe, than some Louisiani- 
ans renlize, the constitution of Louisi- 
ana will be amended to allow women 
to vote. Then majority opinion will 
want to know why an American wo- 
man, with a heritage of liberty in her 
blood, should not have a right to ex- 
press her opinion as to her represen- 
tatives. The majority of opinion will 
then see what a minority has long 
seen, the unwisdom of the State ac- 
centuating ‘sex contempt,’ which is 
the real root of the objection to wo- 
men having equal rights with men in 
a government which declares itself a 
republic of the people.” 





A BRIGHT IDEA. 





At the last election in Des Moines, 
the Political Equality Club put up 
conspicuously in each of the 29 polling 
places of the city a large poster bear- 
ing the words, “Women should vote 
on equal terms with men, as in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho,” and 
“Taxation without representation 13 
Tyranny.” These attracted much at- 
tention. The women had first secured 
the consent of the mayor, who is a 
strong suffragist. Mrs. E. Frances 
Weber was chairman of the committe2 
that had the matter in charge. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 





Poemes. Par Archag Tchobanian. 
Paris: Societe du Mercure de France. 

Mr. Tchobanian has already ren- 
dered distinguished service to Ar- 


menian literature, by translating into 
French three successive collections of 
Armenian poems and popular songs. 
He has also translated into French 
Aghassi’s histori‘al account of the 
fighting in gallant little Zeitoun, and 
has himself written an interesting and 
instructive volume on “Armenia, her 
history, her literature and her role in 
the East.”’ and another on the Ar- 
menian massacres. 

In the present volume of 225 pages, 
Mr. Tchobanian publishes his own 
poems. translated into excellent 
French, and preceded with an appreci- 
ative preface by Pierre Quillard, the 
intelligent and devoted French champ- 
ion of the Armenian cause. 

The poems undoubtedly have lost 
much by translation into French; for 
in their native Armenian their word- 
ing is remarkably beautiful and felici- 
tous. When they are rendered into 
yet another foreign tongue, as in this 
review, they are like a_ beautiful 
woman coming up to be judged after 
death, when she has lost her glittering 
ornaments, her rich raiment, and eve. 
her glorious body, and nothing but her | 
naked soul is left. Only the naked 
soul of a poem can be carried over in- 
to another language; but, if there is 
poetry in the essential thought, that 
survives. This is certainly the case, 
for instance, with “The Bond:” 


All things are bound together by a tie 
Finer and subtler than a ray of 














Louisiana. 
Through a regular column in the; 
New Orleans Daily Item, the Era | 


Club of that city keeps the public in- 
‘formed concerning the progress of 
woman suffrage. Anent the passage 
at the recent session of the Louisi- 
ana legislature of laws making wo- 
men eligible to act as legal witnesses 
and to witness notarial acts, the col- 
umn says: 
“This legislation evidence that 
the propaganda for woman’s right is 
at work, for we can upon reii>ble au- 
thority state that when in the 1906 
session of the legislature it was 
sought to make women eligible to act 
as notarial witnesses the very idea 
wis greeted with hoots of derision. 
“One of the first experiences that 
this column has had with women 
availing themselves of their new 
power took place this week at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Dispensary and District Nurs- 
ing Board. The instance in sight 
was the signing of a legal bond, and 


is 


required witnesses’ thereto. Drs. 
Edith Loeber, Sara Mayo and Miss 
IKXate Gordon were the signers, and 
Miss Sophie Wright and Miss Flor- 


ence Loeber acting in the new capaci- 
ty of witnesses. Heretofore to mak« 
this document legal. women, of no 
age whatsoever, could have signed. 





“Kute H. Biggers.” 





they were excluded 


with males dum)h 


light; 
Color and sound 
grances, 
The maiden’'s smile, 
sparkling bright, 
Are knit together by a secret bond 
Finer and subtler than a ray 
light. 


and fleeting ira- 


the star-beam 


ot 


Sometimes an urn of memor'ies is un- 
sealed 
Just by a simple tune, or sad or gay; 
Part of the past with every quivering 
note 
From its dark sleep awakens to the 
day, 
And we live o’er again a long-past life, 
Just through a simple tune, or sad 
or gay. 


Some flowers bring men and women 
back to mind; 
A well-known face smiles on us in 
their hue; 
bright cups, moved 
capricious wind, 
Will make us dream of eyes, black 
eyes or blue; 
in their fragrance feel a 
beloved: 
Flowers bring back men and women 
whom we knew. 


Their by the 


We breath 


In starlight, holy loves upon us smile; 
With our own griefs the stormy 
thunders roar; 
The zephyr breathes to us a name 
adored; 


We in the ‘sunset see the dead once 
more. 


All things are bound in closest unison, 
Throughout the world, by many a 
mystic thread. 
The flower and love, the breeze and 
reverie, 
Natyre and man, and things alive 
and dead, 
Are all akin, and bound in harmony 
Throughout the world, by many a 
mystic thread. 


Some of the poems have a weird 
note: 


Within my heart there is a maid 
Would fain, with earnest will, 

Recall an old, forgotten tune; 
But it eludes her still. 


Within my heart there is a child 
Who waits, with longing dumb 

And endless hope, for somebody 
Who does not, does not come. 


There is an old man in my heart 
Who calls eternally 

To someone very far away, 
Who never makes reply. 


The author delights in the beauties 
of nature, the flowers, the stars, the 
sea, the clouds, the first snowflakes, 
the loveliness of women. He finds 
quaint and poetic metaphors, as in 
“The Wind:” 


The Wind’s the aged traveler, 
Who sings old songs he knows, 

As all alone, without a guide, 

| He through the forest goes. 





| His voice caresses like a kiss 
When over flowers he strays; 

Tne Wind’s the aged traveler 
Who murmurs old-time lays. 





But like a cataract he roars 
Far out upon the sea, 

And rushing through the winter nights 
He curses savagely. 


There are many love-songs: 


You wrote my name upon the sand, 
The smooth sand of the shore; 

The tide came up and it was gone, 
Effaced forevermore. 

Upon the snow’s page, broad and 

white, 

You wrote my name one day: 

But countless flakes have fallen since, 
And hidden it for aye. 


I wrote your name upon my heart, 
In fire I wrote it fair; 
Though storms of feeling have swept 
o'er, 
The letters still are there. 


The moon seems to exerc'se a partic- 
ular charm over Tchobanian’s imagin- 
ation. She is invoked again and again, 
in poems sometimes joyous, but oftener 
sorrowful: 


Why am I not the thin white cloud 
That, floating soft and slow, 

Veils the pure splendor of your face 
"Neath its transparent snow? 


Or one of those unnumbered stars— 
Bees that in heaven's height 

Flit round you, seeking honey there, 
O shining Rose of light? 


Why am I not the dark-browed hill 

Where you a moment stay 

Ere spreading your broad, 
wings 

To soar through heaven away? 


viewless 


Why am I not the forest deep, 
Where, dropping through the air, 
’Mid the dark leaves slip in and hang 
Threads of your golden hair? 
Why am I not the tranquil sea 
On which your beams descend, 
Where molten diamonds and fire 
And milk and honey blend? 


Alas, why am I not at least 
That cold tomb of the dead, 

On which your rays so tenderly 
Their tears’ bright sadness shed? 


We add the following words with 
regret, but a reviewer must speak the 
truth as he sees it. Among the mani- 
fold beauties of these poems, we find 
little real nobility of thougnt. Many 
of them are marked by sensuality; and 
the philosophy that underlies them all 
is gloomy and unwholesome. The poet 
believes that there is no justice and no 
God, and yet he longs passionately to 
go on living forever in a universe of 
that sort. The loftiest note in the vol- 
ume is struck in the last poem: 


“Though everything is really illusory 
in this world, beware of adopting a 
mask of weak tearfulness. Scorn 
pitiless Destiny, and oppose to her 
cruelty a proud and beautiful kind- 
ness. It is idle and cowardly to weep; 
but shun also a vulgar and cynical 
irony: a veil of courageous and serene 
sadness is the best tonic for the soul. 
If the vast universe is aimless, let 
your life create a clear aim for itself. 
Never stoop, and hope for no comfort 
or help from on high; your own soul 
must suffice for you. Be just, and 
brave, without expectation of reward. 
Let your effort strive always against 
Evil, even if you are not sure of 
victory. Be more noble than the 
ferocious order of things. Live thus, 
for such a life is the most beautiful, 





The summer sea recalls fond, happy 
hours; | 

We in the sunset see our dead once} 
more; 





and nothing except the Beautiful is 
true.” 
This is the best conclusion attain- 


able by anyone who is so unfortunate 
as to have such a conception of the 
universe A. 8. B. 
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KNOWING HOW. 





By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould—Congre- 
gationalist. 





I’ve sometimes heard my grandpa twll 

That folks who know just how to 
smell 

Can get the summer from one rose 

Or from a little breeze that blows. 

And father says, no matter where 

You live, if you will just take care 

And make the best of your two eyes 

You'll see so much you'll grow real 
wise. 

And then, my mother’s often heard 

One little pleasant-svoken word 

That’s made scmebody smile and smile, 

And feel cheeved up tur quite a while. 

They say it doesn’t matter much 

Whether a child has such and such; 

It’s how she'll learn to “make things 
do;” 

And p’r’aps it’s so with grown folks, 
too. 





SUFFRAGISTS AT OYSTER BAY. 





New York, August 11, 1908. 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to point out one or two 
inaccuracies appearing in a recent is- 
sue of your paper concerning the suf- 
fragettes while at Oyster Bay. 

You say: “It was a mistake for them 
to go after the President with banners 
displayed.” As a matter of fact, the 
women had with them but one small 
banner, on which was_ inscribed: 
“Votes for Women.” This banner was 
placed in a conspicuous place in the 
automobile, and was used as an ad- 

‘vertisement while going through the 
village distributing literature to the 
citizens. 

With regard to “going after the 
President,” such a phrase is distinctly 
inaccurate. Sagamore Hill is the pri- 
vate residence of the President; while 
there he is a private citizen; his 
privacy was respected, and absolutely 
no effort was made to approach him 
there. His home was not even viewed 
from a distance by any of the suf- 
fragettes that day. 

It was our purpose to hold a meet- 
ing in the village in the evening for 
the purpose of awakening an interest 
in equal suffrage, but as the rain was 
pouring down in torrents we went di- 
rectly from the hotel to the station 
without stopping anywhere. 

There could be no more objection to 
the members of the Progressive 
Woman Suffrage Union holding a 
meeting in Oyster Bay than in any 
other village or district. They have 
also had meetings in Staten Island, 
and on Long Island, and in other 
places with the avowed object of keep- 
ing the question of equal suffrage 
prominently before the public and 
compelling them to give it some con- 
sideration. For this purpose meet- 
ings have been held every Monday 
evening since last April in Harlem, 
at 125th street. The crowd which 
congregates there at these weekly 
meetings is now immense. Many have 
become members, and the number of 
women coming to the meetings is very 
much greater than at first. A branch 
of the union is to be established at 
Harlem in the fall. In the Bronx, 
where many meetings have also been 
held, another branch is to be or- 
ganized. Last week meetings were 
held not only in Harlem, but in Oyster 
Bay, the Bronx, and it was planned 
to hold one in the financial district; 
but unfortunately the weather  pre- 
vented, so it was postponed. 

Let any impartial person compare 
the attention which is given the equal 
suffrage question today with what it 
was receiving this time last year. 
Now it is one of the questions of the 
day. A reporter said, not long ago, 
that he had written more on suffrage 





during the past few months than in 
the previous ten years. The public is 
compelled to give the matter consider- 
ation. Now is the time for all the be- 
lievers in equal suffrage to take ad- 
vantage of the interest already mani- 
fested, and to work hard for the 
“square deal.” The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are too few. 
“The work of the world is done by a 
few; 
God wills that that work should be } 
done by you.” 
Maude Glasgow. 

The newspaper reports were prob- 
ably inaccurate. They represented the 
ladies as calling to see the President, 
and being turned away. Had they 
gone to see him without first obtain- 
ing his consent to receive them at an 
appointed time it would have been a 
mistake, because the attempt would 
have been almost sure to be unsuccess- 
ful, and would have given the public 
the impression that the suffragists had 
been snubbed. 

As for open-air meetings in Oyster 
Bay, as elsewhere, our friends of the 
Progressive Union have an unques- 
tioned right to hold them, and I have 
no doubt they are doing good. 

A. S. B. 





CANAL BOAT TRIP. 

It is announced that a canalboat 
trip will be made by the suffraze 
workers after the trolley suffrage 
campaign is over. They will travel 





throughout the length of the Erie 


canal, taking their summer vacations 
in this way. Suffrage banners will 
wave from the canalboat, and the pas- 
sengers will speak at towns along the 
route. 





WHY WOMEN LEAVE OFF TEACH- 
ING. 





(Continued from last week.) 





School Committees often require a 


teacher to give a list of the educa- 
tional periodicals she takes, before 
they will hire her. Said a school prin- 
cipal with whom the writer taught 
several years ago: “I have kept strict 
account of what I have spent this year 
on educational periodicals and in at- 
tending educational institutes, and it 
comes to an even hundred dollars.” 
Nowadays it is % coustant struggle to 
keep up with the latest metiods in 
teaching, and a teacher must attend 
many summer schools in order to keep 
pace with them. Teachers’ lives be- 
ing spent mainly in their schoolroom 
and study, shut out from the business 
world, they de not have a chance to 
learn about profitable investments and 
ure not apt to invest their scanty sav- 
ings wisely. So the majority of 
teachers find themselves stranded at 
the ages of forty-five or forty-eight 
with the poorhouse staring them in 
the face. Says Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard University: “It is 
a fact that the wages of teachers in 
the United States are only sufficient 
to keep them barely above want, as a 
general thing.”” It is not denied that 
there are many other poorly-paid oc- 
cupations beside teaching, but those 
same occupations require far less time, 
hard work, and money spent in prepar- 
ation. There is no business, trade, or 
profession which requires so much 
time, hard work and money spent in 
preparation, so poorly paid as teach- 
ing, or which will last so short a time. 

It may be said in opposition to this 
that soldiers and clergymen are as 
poorly paid as teachers, but regular 
soldiers have a pension to keep them 
from want after they reach the age 
limit. Volunteers who have served in 
war for ninety days and who can show 
an honorable discharge, also have a 
pension sufticient to keep them from 
actual want. Religious denominations 
of all kinds, both Protestant and 
Catholic, have a permanent fund by 
which they support their sick, dis- 
abled, and aged clergymen. No Cath- 
olic or Protestant minister who has 
preached in his denomination is al- 
lowed to come to want. 

The last, but by no means the least, 
cause actively operating to draw 
women away from the teaching pro- 
fession, is the opening to women of 
better paid occupations which require 
far less time, money, and hard work 
spent in preparation. During the last 
generation the rapid rise in social po- 
sition, importance, and salary of the 
business woman, the trained nurse, 
and the woman musician, has attracted 
tens of thousands of bright women 
into these occupations. Time was 
when the business woman was not rec- 
ognized in good society. But “Old 
things have passed away and all things 
have become new.” 

A curious proof of this is the follow- 
ing: A short time ago the writer be- 
longed to a woman’s club, which took 
for a subject to investigate the follow- 
ing: “Which class of women are most 
apt to marry and which marry the 
best? (i.e., marry men of the best char- 
acter and ability, and the most pros- 
perous circumstances). The club mem- 
bers hunted up all the available statis- 
tics on this subject. They took an 
average of the individual opinions of 
many men and women of large experi- 
ence of society and the world. This 
was the result: The occupations of 
women most apt to marry and most 
apt to marry well ranked thus: 1. 
Trained nurses: 2, Musicians; 3%, busi- 
ness women; 4, Society women; 5, 
Teachers. 

The results of this investigation 
plainly prove that the boasted superior 
social position of teachers as compared 
with business women and _ trained 
nurses, is a delusion, having no foun- 
dation whatever in actual facts. This 
so-called superior social position of 
teachers is often used as a bait by 
which to attract women into the teach- 
ing profession. As a matter of fact it 
is not true. If true, teachers would 


marry better than trained nurses or 
business women, but they do not as a 
rule. 


As schools are now managed teach- 
ers have very little time for society 


any way, not half as much time as) 


business women, who have most of 
their evenings free for recreation. To 
the uninformed a teacher is supposed 
to work from 9 A. M.to4 P.M. Asa 
fact she is generally obliged to be in 
her schoolroom by 8:15 A. M., and sel- 
dom gets out till 5 or 5:30 P. M. After 
supper comes a long list of lessons to 
prepare for the next day, for nowadays 
a teacher is required to hear her 
classes without text-books, from mem- 
ory, and a great many written exer- 
cises to correct, so that it is generally 
eleven o'clock or after before she can 
retire to rest. Hlow much time does 
that leave a teacher for society? Fri- 
day night she is too tired out with her 
week’s work to go to party or lecture. 
Saturday has to be spent mainly in 
looking over test and examination 
papers, and in preparing plans and ma- 
terials for the next week’s work. The 
amount of written work required in 
our schools now is simply enormous. 
absorbing most of a teacher's time out 
of school, in correcting it. 

If a teacher marries, she is apt to 
marry some teacher or school superin- 
tendent, who is generally poor like 





herself, and who usually cannot get a 
living at his profession after he is 
forty-eight; for it seems a self-evident 
truth that people marry in the society 
in which they go. If they do not asso- 
ciate with a prosperous, monied class, 
they will not marry into that class. 
Trained nurses, as a rule, marry into 
much better circumstances than teach- 
ers, because the class or people with 
whom they come in touch are a pros- 
perous, monied class, poor people being 
unable to hire trained nurses. Busi- 
ness women and women musicians 
generally marry better than teachers. 
for the same reasons. Nothing opens 
ones eyes like business life. First 
hand contact of some sort with the 
outside world is absolutely necessary 
to any woman if she wishes to have 
good judgment. Hence business wom- 
en are not nearly as apt to be deceived 
in the character and abilities of the 
men they marry, as are teachers, 
whose lives are spent for the most part 
in their study and schoolroom, among 
their inferiors, shut out from general 
society and the outside world. 

The brightest and most far-sighted 
of the young men and women of today 
are not going into teaching or any 
other form of educational work. The 
young men are going into various 
kinds of engineering, viz: civil, min- 
ing, mechanical, electrical, etc., and in- 
to law, medicine. and business. The 
young women are going into trained 
nursing, music, and business life. Said 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. N. Y.: 
“If young American women continue 
to go into business pursuits for the 
next three generations as they have 
for the one just past, it will not be 
long before they will be what the 
French women now are, better busi- 
ness managers than their husbands. A 
boy or girl of fifteen years will now go 
directly from the eighth grade to a 
shorthand school or business college, 
and in from six to eighteen months will 
be fitted to fill a business position, get- 
ting better pay than a teacher who has 
graduated from both high and normal 
schools. The writer has _ personally 
known girls who never went beyond 
the seventh or eighth grades in school, 
who went into training schools for 
nurses for two or three years. and af- 
ter graduation were paid fifteen or 
twenty dollars per week besides ex- 
penses. How many college-prepared 
teachers get as much salary? Nurses, 
too, are given most of their expenses 
while learning. Most of the compara- 
tively few young men and women now 
going into teaching are not going into 
it as a permanent profession, but 
merely as a temporary makeshift till 
they can get into something that pays 
hetter and gives some prospect of sav- 
ing a competence for support in old 
age, which teaching certainly does not, 
as a general thing. 

From the above plain statement of 
facts, gathered from many experienced 
teachers, the following conclusion is 
inevitable.’ Leaving out all questions 
of improvement,—if our schools and 
tenching force in the United States are 
to be kept at even their present grade 
of efficiency, there will have to be a 
great raise here in teachers’ wages and 
a system of old age pensions for 
teachers. Never were good teachers 
needed more in the United States than 
now. With more than a million for- 
eign immigrants from Southern Eu- 
rope coming to the United States every 
year, the only safety for this republic 
lies in educating them up to our Amer- 
ican ideals of liberty and law. Unless 
this is done they will swam) our re- 
publican institutions. Cc. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 








That the development of nearly the 
entire system of the higher education 
of women and the opening all over the 
country of college opportunities to girls 
was witnessed in the life time of one 
of the earliest of college women seems 
at first thought incredible. It is a 
long way from the first graduating 
class from Mount Holyoke Seminary 
in 1840 to the National Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in 1908, Yet, only 
a few days ago, a member of that 
class, Miss Maria J. B. Browne, passed 
away at her home in Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Browne was born at Northamp- 
ton, December 22, 1818. With her two 
elder sisters she entered Mount Holy- 
oke Seminary soon after its founding 
by Mary Lyon, and all three gradu- 
ated in the first class, 1840. She fitted 
herself to begin her lifework as a 
teacher. After some years of teach- 
ing she became principal of Abbott 
Female Seminary at Andover. Later 
she went to the South, and at the out- 
break of the civil war was teaching 
in St. Augustine, Fla. With other 
teachers she was forced to leave by 
the strong feeling against the North. 
In 1861 she took charge of Mme. 
Mears’s school in New York, remain- 
ing there for many years. 

She was a woman of brilliant mind 
and an accomplished linguist. She did 
much translating. She often wrote 
for the papers and periodicals, and 
since giving up her teaching devoted 
much time to reviewing books. She 
spent most of her time in New York, 
but for years came to her home in 
Springfield for the summer months. 

As yet the opportunities for college 
women as members of college facul- 
ties are few and far between. It is 
announced that Mrs. Agnes Knox 
Black, wife of Prof. E. Charlton Black, 
of Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts of the University as 
Shaw professor of elocution to suc- 
ceed Prof. Malvina M. Bennett, re- 
eently resigned. Mrs. Black is a Ca- 
nadian and well known on the lat- | PPPS S0S0005 60090990599 F4F999S 09S SS SPSS SS ESSE DOF 
form in this country and Canada. She 


was graduated from the University of 
Toronto, afterward taking a _ post- 
graduate course at Philadelphia. In 
1902 she was head of the School of 
Elocution of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and afterward con- 
nected with the Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Young college women in the West 
and South are winning recognition. 
Miss Ruth Carrel has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department 
of bacteriology of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, from which she 
graduated in June. Miss Margaret E. 
Cross, professor of education at the 
Sophie Newcomb College of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, had charge 
of the work in psychology and educa- 
tion at the summer school at Tulane. 
Although still a young woman, Miss 
Cross has been identified for some 
years with the best educational inter- 
ests of Louisiana as teacher and con- 
ductor of teachers’ institutes. She has 
also inspired the establishing of 
schools in many towns and the build- 
ing of better school houses. She holds 
the degree of M. A. from Columbia 


University, and a master’s diploma 
from the Teachers’ College of New 
York. F. M. A. 





WOMEN FOR NAVAL NURSES. 


At Washington examinations have 
been concluded for the position of 
chief hospital nurse of the navy and 
Miss Esther V. Hassan of Washington, 
D. C., will probably be appointed. A 
recommendaton for her appointment 
has been made by the bureau of the 
surgeon-general of the navy and will 
most likely be approved. Miss Hassan 
has served as a nurse in Philadelphia, 
on the hospital ship Relief, and in the 
Government service on the Isthmus of 
Panama. She is a graduate of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Trafning School of 
Nurses. 

It is the purpose of the Navy Depart- 
ment, under a law recently enacted by 
Congress, to organize a corps of female 
nurses for service in various naval 
hospitals in this country and abroad. 








How many nurses will be chosen has 
not been determined, but fifty or more | 
eventually will be required. The ser- | 
vice will be organized practically on | 
the same basis as the army service. | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In the list of recently-elected Cheva- 
liers of the Legion of Honor appears 
Mme. Marcelle Tinayre, author of La 
Rebelle and La Maison du Peche. 

The marble statue of Mme. Gabri- 
elle Dumontet, entitled Triboulet | 
d’Enfant, which has been bought by 
the State, is to be placed in the Lux- | 
embourg. At present the works of | 
only two women sculptors are repre- 
sented in this museum. | 

Mrs. Edith Del Jarmuth of Colorado | 
is reported to be assisting Mrs. | 
| 
} 


Emma Smith Devoe, president of the 
Washington W. S. A., in holding suf- 
frage meetings in and around Seattle. | 

A woman county superintendent, a 
real country county, in five days drove 
101 miles. visited twenty different 
rural schools and conducted four even- | 
ing township spelling matches.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 

Miss Josephine C. Delmonico, great- 
granddaughter of the original caterer 
who made Delmonico’s famous, is the 
sole owner of the two valuable restau- 
rant properties of that name in New) 
York City. 

The “Animals’ Guardian” tells a 
touching story of maternal instinct. 
“A trapper, going his rounds, came) 
upon a rabbit nursing her young while | 
held fast in a steel trap. In order to} 
do so, the poor creature had to turn 
over on her side and suffer excruciat- 
ing pain, as both her forelegs were 
broken and bleeding in the teeth of 
the trap.” 

The watchword of the Boston Retail | 
Grocers’ Association in their prepara- 
tions for their seventh Boston Food 
lair, to be held for five weeks from 
Sept. 2& to Oct. 31 inclusive, in the 
‘ark Square Coliseum, is ‘“superi- | 
ority.” They have spared no expense 
to make this the world’s greatest food 
fair ever held and to that end are 
spending thousands of dollars on the 
architectural scheme and electrical | 
display. | 

“The Humanitarian’ for July states | 
that Lord Avebury has introduced in | 
the British House of Lords a bill to | 
prohibit the importation of the skins | 
and plumage of wild birds. We sin-| 
cerely hope that the bill will speedily 
become law. Nothing but stringent 
law will put a stop to the fashion of | 
wearing bird plumage. Publication of | 
the facts concerning the barbarous | 
slaughter and its serious consequences 
has been long resorted to in vain. 


nia for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals acknowledge in the Journal 


| all,” said the judge. 


of Zoophily the courtesy of Mr. Kahn 
of the Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph in permitting the placing of 
dog-troughs at the stations where a 
free ice supply is distributed to the 
readers of that paper. The hot 
weather has amply demonstrated the 
value of the watering stations which 
have been established by the society. 
Thousands of horses have been driven 
to these stations, where an unlimited 
supply of cool water is always on 
hand. 


Nearly $100,000 is spent in the City 
of Mexico every week in _ lottery 
tickets, and in the same period about 
$70,000 is paid back in premiums. On 
the weeks immediately preceding the 
big drawings the sale, of course, 
mounts up to great sums—as, for in- 
stance, when the 200,000 drawings 
are held there are 20,000 tickets at $40 
each sold on the streets, and practi- 
cally every ticket is disposed of, most 
of them during the last two weeks be- 
fore the drawing. Ag a general pro- 
position, on 6n average, $15,000 a day 
is spent by the people of the City of 
Mexico on _ the _ Jotteries.—Mexican 
Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Oh. my dear, you should not be 
frightened and run frem the goat. 
Don’t you know vou are a little 
Christian Scientist?” 

“But, mamma,” excitedly exclaimed 
the little girl, “the billy goat doesn’t 


| know it.”—What to Eat. 





An old fellow sit in a seaside cafe 
drinking champagne 

With the third order he said un- 
easily to the waiter: 

“Waiter, is my nose getting red?” 

“Yes, sir,” the waiter answered, 
is sir, I'm sorry to say, sir.” 

“That won't do,” said the old fel- 
low. “hat won't do at all. Waiter. 
send out and get me a yachting cap.” 





A little girl had been helped bounti- 
fully to all the good things. Finally, 
she was observed looking disconso- 
lately at the unfinished part of her 
dinner. “What's the matter, Ethel?’ 
asked Uncle John. “You look so 
mournful.” 

“That's just 


what's the matter,” 


| said Ethel. “I am mor’n full.” And 


then she wondered why 
laughed. 


everybody 


“Benjamin, if I remember correctly, 
is an American name. is it not?” in- 
quired the sultan of his prime minis- 
ter. “It is, sire.” “I wish, then,” con- 
tinued the sultan, “that you would 
find out who this Ben Zeen is, and 
secure his services for us. I see by 
this paper,” ras evidently much 
impressed—* he is warranted to 
obliterate Greece.’—New York Press. 











Chief Justice Marshall, returning 
from his farm near Richmond, Va., to 
his home in that city, caught the hub 
of his wheel on a small sapling by the 
roadside. After striving unsuccess- 
fully for some time to extricate it, he 
heard an axe in the woods. and saw 
a Negro approaching. Hailing him, 
he said, “If you will get that axe and 
eut down this tree, I'll give you a dol- 
lar.” “I e’n git yer by ‘thout no axe, 
et dat’s all_ver want.” “Yes, that’s 
The man simply 
backed the horse until the wheel was 
clear of the sapling, and then brought 
the vehicle safely around it. Then he 
applied for the dollar. “You don’t 
charge a dollar for that, do you?’ 
asked the astonished chief justice. 
“No, massa: but it’s wuf a dollar to 
larn some folks sense.” He got the 
dollar. 





| 
| 
The Women’s Society of Pennsylva- | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FARM OR HOUSE WORK. Armenian of 26, 
sneaking English, and his wife, who speaks it a 
little, want work, in a house or on a farm, or 


anywhere that they can make themselves use- 


tul. They have a baby 6 months old. Address 


John Girazian, 78 Stanlake St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 
A gentleman speaking French would like to 
| give French lessons in exchange for literary 


assistance in English (correcting written exer- 


cises, ete.) Address, L, V., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Boston, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip 75ce. Central 








North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
— vated stairs. Week days, 10 
A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore ter 2.15 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
| Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 
ed E. 8. MERCHANT, Mgr. 


B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








Miss M. 


F. hn_aaro*oe se 


THE REDIGLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Opposite Arlington St. 


* Isa most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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